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ABSTRACT 

The overall goal of the Master of Arts-Classroom 
Teaching (MA-CT) degree program at Michigan State University is to 
enable classroom teachers to demonstrate the knowledge, commitment, 
and ability to improve teaching effectiveness through self-sustained 
professional growth throughout their careers. An individualized plan 
of study is developed for each participant that reflects the 
professional needs and interests of the individual in terms of the 
specific classroom context and the diverse student needs with which 
the teacher works. The MA-CT core courses: Classroom Analysis, 
Instructional Development, and Classroom Synthesis, offer 
participants an opportunity to explore the world of educational 
research regarding effective learning, teaching, and schooling, 
diverse learner and community needs, classroom practices, and issues 
surrounding teaching as a profession. The evaluation instrument 
presented in this document was developed to provide an in-depth 
assessment of the MA-CT program. A prefatory explanation is provided 
of the research and evaluation questions to be investigated, the 
treatment to be investigated, the specific subjects evaluated, and 
data collection procedures. A thrtte-page bibliography and a copy of 
the evaluation questionnaire are appended. (JD) 
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MASTER OF ARTS - CLASSROOM TEACHING (MA-CT) 10/21/84 
PROGRAM RESEARCH S EVALUATION PLAN Joanne M. Simmons 

A long process of program and course revision by the MA-CT core course faculty has 
been undertaken in an effort to (1) develop greater shared understanding and back- 
ground among the faculty regarding core course purposes and content, (2) to 
strengthen the theory and research-base of the program and core courses, and (3) 
to modify the curriculum to include a more infused emphasis on educational equity 
for all students as one of the major goals of teaching and schooling today. The 
major elements of this process have been: 

fall 1981 - fall 1982: self-study Task Force 

fall 1982 - winter 1983: faculty development through Women's Equity 

Act Program grant 

winter 1983 - spring 1983: revision of program goals and core course 

syllabi 

fall 1983 - spring 1984: TE 870: Classroom Analysis faculty development 

and planning 

fall 1984 - present: TE 871: Instructional Development and TE 872: 

Clas ^room Synthesis faculty development and 
planning 

At this point, the core course faculty has agreed to begin designing a comprehen- 
sive program research/evaluation plan which could provide opportunities for various 
questions related to staff development processes and outcomes to be explored. Be- 
cause a^team of MA-CT faculty is involved and a distinct although parallel program 
evaluation effort is underway with the MSU alternative undergraduate teacher 
education programs, it is hoped that a set of interrelated research studies can be 
undertaken which would provide insights concerning classroom teachers 1 professional 
development over time. 

This draft has been preDared to stimulate this planning process^nd it is, there- 
fore, being sent to the following people for initial reaction and discussion: 

MA-CT core course faculty Jim Anderson, Ed Andrews, Banks Bradley, 

Judd Field, Wilma Gillespie, Roger Neimeyer, John Phillips, Roy 
Wesselman 

Don Freeman MSU-COE Office of Program Evaluation 

Henrietta Barnes department chairperson 

Cass Book assistant dean for teacher education 

interested others Georgea Mohlman Sparks 

Maggie Lampert 

Charles Jackson 
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Joanne M. Simmons 
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INTRODUCTION 

Rati vvaJ-r. roz* t he Study , A review of the relevant literature and practice in 
the azua of teacher education program evaluation (Adams S Craig, 1983; Adams, 
Craig, Hord, S Hall, 1981; Hord S Adams, 1981; Hord S Hall, 1978; Hord, Savage, 
S Bethal, 1982; Simmons, 1980, 1982) indicates that reported studies are few 
in murker and that they make only limited use of the latest and most promising 
methodological advances from the fields of program evaluation and research. In 
addition, the frequent lack of clarity about teacher education program goals, 
processes, and desired outcomes as well as typical measurement difficulties and 
the cost of carrying out program research/evaluation studies are other important 
impediments to progress in this complex area. It does not appear that the 
rationale and procedures for conducting such studies have been either sufficiently 
known, appreciated, or used by teacher educators on any widespread or systematic 
basis (Hall £ Hord, 1984). 

An even more serious critique of many teacher education research/evaluation efforts 
in the past focuses on the sometimes limited, essentially atheoretical, and/or 
trivial nature of many of these studies. Three perspectives from related field 
converge to underscore this point. The lack of an adequate and widely accepted 
theoretical and research base for teacher education programs as they are operated 
today is a view which is more and more frequently heard (e.g. Hall S Hord, 1981; 
Lanier, 1984). At the same time, in the fields of program evaluation (e.g. 
Stufflebeam, 1969) and curriculum theory (e.g. Apple £ King, 1977), we find people 
questioning the adequacy of any exclusively product or goal-oriented approach to 
program research/evaluation which does not also inquire about the multidimensional 
context and process as well as any unintended outcomes of the program being studied. 

The most widely cited authors of recent reviews of research on inservice teacher 
education programs are Joyce and Showers (1980, 1983). The studies which are 
available for their review tend to view teacher improvement simply as observable 
behavior changes. One of the principal messages from their reviews is that, 
although teachers can learn to display new teaching practices "on call 11 , the 
central problem and challenge remains in terms of the ultimate meaning of the 
word, "transfer 11 , i.e. in teachers knowing when and how to use the new practices 
appropriately for different students, settings, and curriculum goal structures. 
These are more complex goals and processes which have been aotably lacking in 
traditional inservice teacher education programs and research/evaluation efforts. 

This gradually emerging shift in thinking about the relationship of developing and 
operating teacher education programs and of program research/evaluation efforts 
has occurred at the same time that increased attention is being given to the 
conditions thought to be necessary for truly professional practice in education. 
These conditions include an improved knowledge base for practice, a life-long 
view of the need for self-directed professional development, and changes in 
workplace conditions to allow for increased autonomy and respect for professional 
decision-making (Howsam, 1982; Lanier, 1982). 

Prom these perspectives, then, it becomes both essential and challenging to 
develop and investigate long-term professional development programs for classroom 
teachers which involve more complex goals, processes, and outcomes than have thus 
far been carried out in the more conventional, observable teacher behavior change 
type of inservice teacher education program effectiveness studies described above. 
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Such a perspective also underscores the need to acknowledge a broader view of 
qualitative as well as the more traditional quantitative procedures as appro- 
priate methodology and for deeper consideration of how the development and 
research/evaluation of any particular inservice teacher education program can 
advance what is known about the professional development of classroom teachers 
across their career stages. This exciting (and ambitious!) view of teacher 
education program research/evaluation opportunities goes far beyond the NCATE 
general mandate (1979) for follow-up studies of our program graduates. 



Focus of this Program Research/Evaluation Plan . The essentially exploratory and 
descriptive nature of the ■ first stage of this MA-CT program research/evaluation 
plan is underscored by the equal attention being given to: 

(1) checking for suitable congruence (fit) between overall program intentions 

(recorded program goal/objectives) and actual core course components 
(treatment); 

(2) testing and refining appropriate data collection methodology; and 

(3) describing actual changes which occur in program participants who experience 

the treatment. 

The insights produced by such an investigation will rightfully be additional ques- 
tions rather than firm answers. In this way, more complex understanding and questions 
should be generated about both (1) the impact on teachers of helping them to, relate 
educational research and their own classroom practices and (2) the process of pro- 
fessional development for classroom teachers. 

At this point, the research/evaluation plan is realistically limited to descriptively 
summarizing changes (if any) which occur in program participants on a pre-treatment/ 
post-treatment/longitudinal post- treatment basis. Therefore, any participant changes 
which are found to occur must be interpreted as limited to being associated with , 
not caused by, participation in the program. Any subsequent plans to investigate 
quasi-experimental design program evaluation comparisons between participants and a 
matched group of non-participants must necessarily build on what is determined through 
this more naturalistic type of initial investigation. 

This program research/evaluation effort has been designed to explore answers to 
specific questions in four thematic categories: 

(1) what is the impact of this long-term, developmentally organized 

experience of reflectively analyzing participants' own class- 
room practices in light of educational research concerning 
effective learning/teaching/schooling? 

(2) what changes occur in participants 1 own professional self-assessment 

and the criteria they use (i.e. their understanding of what is 
means to be an effective classroom teacher)? 

(3) what changes occur in participants 1 individual and collaborative use 

of professional development opportunities and resources? 

(4) what type of staff development processes and what contextual consi- 

derations are appropriate given the program goal of 
professionalizing classroom teachers? 

This investigation, then, seeks to focus on better understanding (1) the rela- 
tionship of research with classroom teaching and staff development practices, 
(2) changes which occur in the criteria and goals which classroom teachers identify 
for themselves through ongoing professional self-assessment of their practices, 
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(3) classroom teachers' use of individual and collaborative professional deve- 
lopment opportunities, and (4) the process of staff development which has the 
professionalizing of classroom teachers as its goal. 

Relationship of thi s Program and this Research/Evaluation P^an with Current 
Professional Literature, "Conventional efforts to use educational research 
to improve instructional practices in the classroom have suffered from at least 
two shortcomings: (1) a simplistic view of regarding research as the soxirce of 
solutions which should be literally applied to instructional problems in every 
setting, and (2) a victimization view of the classroom practitioner as needing 
remedial staff development and supervision. 

Indeed, a close analysis of the language which is traditionally used reveals 
much about what has been described as a "top down" model of staff development 

and school improvement e.g. research as the source of solutions , literal 

application of research findings in order to improve classroom practices, a 
deficienc y-based (and guilt producing . .. ) view of the teacher education process, 
school reform, theory into practice, and so forth. These efforts and attitudes 
have persisted despite the cautions expressed over the years by educational 
researchers and by philosophers (e.g. Buchman, 1984) concerning the difficulties 
and inappropriateness of attempting to dire* ' ~ L y relate research and particularly 
its findings with classroom practices. 

More recently, this view of the relationship of educational research to instruc- 
tional practices has begun to be questioned as the complexity of effective 
teaching, learning, schooling, and staff development programs has been more 
adequately investigated and acknowledged. This has bees stimulated, in part, 
by the programmatic and political insights gained from -ci;^ teacher center 
movement, the use of more sophisticated aptitude-treatment interaction (ATI) 
staff development research questions and methodology, and the lessons being 
learned from the literature on adult cognitive development and implementation of 
innovations . 



Not that long ago, we tended to view successful implementation of a staff deve- 
lopment program as one in which classroom teachers learned of research-based 
effective teaching practices and then achieved or maintained predetermined 
fidelity, to that research-based model- of teaching. With .the insights provided 
by the Rand study (Berman S McLaughlin, 1976), however, we found that innovations 
were not really adopted mindlessly, but rather, the new practices were adapted 
to fit the particular setting. Teachers tinkered with new teaching practices 
they were learning until they discovered how they worked best for them. This 
process was called "mutual adaptation". 

We have come to think of mutal adaptation as a way of describing changes in the 

things i.e. the teacher f s classroom practices or the innovation from research 

being adopted. But it isn't only these that change. More importantly, we 

are beginning to have evidence that it is the classroom teacher f s thinking about 
certain instructional elements and about him/herself and the students that has 
changed (Oja, 1980; Simmons, 1984, 1985; Simmons S Sparks, 1985). This new 
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way of thinking about a previously unexamined phenomenon can be seen as what 
drives and interconnects a classroom teacher's efforts to experiment with new 
practices and to participate in collegial interaction with fellow educators 
concerning professional questions and practices. This type of desirable action 
and attitudes is like that described and analyzed by Little (1982). 

A concurrent part of the staff development movement has been that of a clinical 
approach (e.g. Berliner, 1978; Glickman, 1981; Acheson S Gall, 1980) which 
views the goals of teacher education in a more developmental and teacher-empowering 
manner. Classroom actions of both teachers and learners are viewed as observable 
data which can be analyzed in relation to the classroom teacher f s instructional 
concerns and goals and to research on effective teaching/learning processes. 
Engaging in such professional self-analysis of classroom teaching practices is 
seen as a productive and specific way of solving instructional problems (Schmuck, 
Chesler, £ Lippett, 1966; Hopkins, 1982) and of becoming self-directing about 
own f s own professional development (Flanders, 1970). 

In an indirectly related effort, other researchers and staff developers have been 
focusing on better understanding and trying to influence teachers' level of 
cognitive development (e.g. Oja, 1980, Oja 6 Pine, 1983) and teachers' sense 
of their own efficacy in the classroom (e.g. Ashton, 1984; Ashton S Webb, 1982; 
Guskey, 1981). 

All of this background leads us to wonder if little lasting improvement ia actual 
classroom teaching practices can occur unless the teacher's way of viewing and 
thinking about him/herself, the learners, and classroom practices becomes more 
reflective, analytical, cognitively complex, professionally self-confident, 
and knowledge-based. The interaction of these teacher characteristics and the 
school workplace environment (Joyce S McKibbin, 1982; Lanier, 1982) underscores also 
the need to study and try to influence the professional context in which classroom 
teachers carry out their daily actions as well as the overall need to guide them 
to better understand and become moire capable and empowered in handling the genuine 
realities of professional practice today. 
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DESCRIPTION OF MA-CA PROGRAM 

Overview of Program Focus S Scope , The Master of Arts- Classroom Teaching (MA-CT) 
degree program has been designed to meet the recognized need of the classroom 
practitioner . today for continuing professional development in terms of individually- 
identified, teaching improvement goals derived for the specific classroom and school 
context and for the diverse learner needs with which he/she works. In? rapidly chang- 
ing and expanding society and with an increased understanding of the complexity of 
the learning/ teaching/schooling process, the need for classroom teachers to be life- 
long learners and to be committed, knowledgeable, and capable professionals has 
never been more apparent than today. 

The ^ MA-CT program was begun in 1972 when it was available on a small, experimental 
basis to classroom teachers in the Lansing (i.e. campus) area schools (Bradley, 
DeMarte, Kelly, £ Freeman, 1980). Currently, there are nearly 500 classroom teacher 
participants enrolled in the program through six, regional off-campus Teacher Educa- 
tion Center sites serving educational personnel from school districts in approxi- 
mately 3f; - 35 counties throughout the state of Michigan. These current program 
sites are: Southeast/Birmingham (Detroit), East/Saginaw S Flint, West/Grand Rapids, 
Southwest/Benton Harbor, Southcentral/Battle Creek, and Mid-Michigan/ Jackson/Howell. 
In previous years, the MA-CT program has also been available in the North/ Traverse 
City area. Beginning sometime in 1985-86, the program will again be available to 
classroom teachers in the Lansing main campus area. 

The program 1 s core course faculty and student advisors are MSU faculty members in 
the Department of Teacher Education who are field-based or field-oriented teacher 
educators working in the regional Teacher Education Centers in staff development, 
teacher training, school improvement, and instructional research activities. In 
addition, the other courses which program participants take are taught by other 
MSU faculty from a variety of departments both in and outside of the College of 
Education University policy allows masters degree students to transfer up to a 
maximum o.J 12 term credits from other universities and colleges, so participants 
are also able to pursue other professional development interests and opportunities 
in their local areas on an even broader scale when appropriate. 

Program Goal S Objectives . The overall goal of the MA-CT degree program is to en- 
able classroom teachers to demonstrate the knowledge, commitment, and ability to 
improve teaching effectiveness through self-sustained professional growth through- 
out their careers. The specific MA-CT program objectives are to prepare classroom 
teachers who demonstrate the knowledge, commitment, and ability: 

(1) to assess their professional knowledge, skills, and beliefs 
in relation to research concerning effective learning, teach- 
ing, and schooling; 

(2) to expand their professional knowledge, skills, and beliefs 
through a process of instructional problem-solving, profes- 
sional self -analysis , goal identification, and resource 
planning, and 
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(3) to apply their professional knowledge, skills, and beliefs 
on both an individual and a collaborative basis to improve 
the effectiveness of instructional decisions and the teach- 
ing-learning process occurring in their classrooms 

Components of the MA-CT Program Curriculum , Due to an on-going faculty effort to 
recognize and reconceptualize the Department of Teacher Education's masters 
degree offerings for individuals desiring to study classroom teaching or cur- 
riculum development, the structure of the requirements (Anderson et al. , 1984) for 
the MA-CT degree has recently undergone mild modification (approved by appropriate 
committees in Spring 1984 and to be effective for degree students admitted for 
Spring 1965 and later). The old MA-CT program structure is outlined briefly be- 
low as a point of reference for understanding the essentially consistent focus, 
philosophy, and nature of this program. The new MA-CT program structure follows. 

In each case, an individualized plan of study is developed for each participant by 
that person^and his/her advisor which reflects the professional needs and interests 
of the participant in terms of the specific classroom context and the diverse 
learner needs with which he/she works. That plan of study involves a minimum of 
45 term credits beyond the bachelor's degree, and according to general University 
regulations, there is a five year time limit for completing the degree requirements. 

A. old MACT program structure: 

• PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT (at least 15 credits) the core 

courses are Classroom Analysis, Instructional Development, 
and Classroom Synthesis 

• PROFESSIONAL KNOWLEDGE (at least 15 credits) In an effort 

to deepen and expand knowledge of educational theory, problems 
and practice, at least one course is selected from each of the 
following areas : 

-social S philosophical foundations 
-curriculum 

-psychological foundations 

-reading methods 

-other instructional methods 

This part of the program focuses, then, on providing a broad, 
professional-level understanding of the context of education, 
of instructional problems and practice, and of the inter- 
relationship of these factors and the academic disciplines 
which undergird educational activity. 

0 SPECIAL INTERESTS (at least 15 credits) courses are selected 

on the basis of individual professional needs and interests, 
e.g. to strengthen knowledge in a content area speciality; 
to add an additional endorsement to the teaching credential; 
to expand professional expertise through courses in instruc- 
tional methods, specialized teaching skills, or whatever areas 
are relevant to the individual's situation 

B. new MA-CT program structure (effective for degree students admitted for 
Spring 1985 and later): 

• PROFESSIONAL STUDIES PROSEMINAR (3 credits) This course is 
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designed to increase students' awareness, appreciation, and 
skill in systematically analyzing the context, goals, and 
participants involved in educational activity today. Course 
content will deal with various issues related to four basic 
questions at both a macro (i.e. international, national, 
school district, building) and a micro level (i.e. specific 
classroom); (1) what is the ecological context of educa- 
tional activity today?; (2) what are/should be the goals of 
education today?; (3) what are the characteristics and needs 
of today 1 s learners?; and (4) what are the characteristics 
and responsibilities of members of the educational profession 
today? The instructional procedures vised in the course will 
seek to help participants acquire the ability to identify 
describe, and analyze educational problems and issues 
(e.g. educational equity, individual differences, competition 
for limited instructional resources) that lie below the surface 
of the daily practices and beliefs of educators today, 
especially themselves. 

# FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION (6 credits minimum) Candidates select 

courses with adviser's guidance which develop knowledge in 
areas such as social/historical/economic/legal/political/ 
philosophic/psychological foundations and/or educational 
assessment. 

# RESEARCH (3 credits minimum) With guidance of the advisor, 

candidates select a course such as CEP 803 Educational 

Research Methods, CEP 804 Appraising Educational Research, 

or another appropriate course to provide a basic understand- 
ing of research methodology which is consistent with their 
professional needs. 

# EMPHASIS AREAS (33 credits minimum) Candidates select an 

emphasis area in either (a) curriculum and instructional 
development or (b) classroom teaching and instructional 
decision-making. Each emphasis area includes certain 
specified core courses and other courses chosen in rela- 
tion to the candidate's professional goals and needs. 
Selection of courses external to the Department of Teacher 
Education and the College of Education is encouraged, in- 
cluding those in the candidate's teaching major and minor 
areas. Candidates are also encouraged to take a core 
course(s) in the other emphasis area than they are enrolled 
when such a broader view is consistent with their profes- 
sional needs. 

• CURRICULUM £ INSTRUCTIONAL DEVELOPMENT This emphasis 

area is designed for candidates who wish to prepare 
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themselves to deal with issues of curriculum and 
instruction on a program, building, or system-wide 
basis. Students will focus on curriculum theory, 
design, development, implementation, and evalua- 
tion through a set of core courses: TE 810A 

Principles of Curriculum Improvement (3 .credits), 

TE 810C Curriculum Construction (3 credits), TE 

812A Elementary School Curriculum (3 credits) or 

TE 812C Seminar in Middle School Curriculum (3 

credits) or TE 812E— The Secondary School or an 

appropriate substitute, and TE 833 Readings £ 

Independent Study (3 credits) or an appropriate 
substitute. Additional courses will be selected 
in consultation with the candidate's advisor. 

• CLASSROOM TEACHING £ INSTRUCTIONAL DECISION-MAKING— 
This emphasis area is designed for candidates who 
wish to improve their classroom teaching based on 
sound theoretical principles and on educational 
research concerning effective teaching and learning 
practices. Candidates will focus on improving all 
aspects of the teaching/learning process in their 

classrooms through a set of core courses: TE 871 ' 

Classroom Analysis (6 credits), TE 872-— Instructional 

Development (6 credits), and TE 873 Classroom 

Synthesis (3 credits). Additional courses will be 
selected in consultation with the candidate's advisor. 

FOCUS Of t he MA-CT Core Courses , Although the entire program seeks to emphasize 
the same overall goal, the MA-CT Professional Development core courses (1) Class- 
room Analysis, (2) Instructional Development, and (3) Classroom Synthesis parti- 
cularly focus on providing a supportive and yet challenging environment in which 
classroom teacher participants with varied backgrounds can thoughtfully explore 
the world of educational research regarding effective learning/teaching/schooling, 
the diverse learner and community needs with which they work, their own profes- 
sional knowledge and beliefs, their classroom practices, school workplace conditions, 
and issues surrounding teaching as a profession and other current dilemmas facing 
educators today. 

During the last 2 years, these core courses have also been in the process of under- 
going analysis and revision by the faculty in order to include a more comprehensive 
array of research related to factors in the learning/teaching/school process, to 
develop a deeper understanding and commitment to educational equity (Melnick 6 
Wheeler, 1983) as well as excellence as the goals of classroom teaching and school- 
ing in general, and to create a better synthesis of shared understanding among the 
faculty about course purposes and procedures. 

The program is now designed so that participants typically will take two terms of 
Classroom Analysis and two terms of Instructional Development in immediate or close 
sequence with generally the same group of people. The one term Classroom Synthesis 
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course is to be taken very near the end (i.e. when at least 36 term credits are 
completed) of their masters degree program. The course outlines for each of these 
core courses are included in this report (see APPENDIX A). 

MA-CT CORE COURSE OBJECTIVES . T a various learning experiences of the MA-CT pro- 
gram core courses are designed to assist K-12 teacher participants in relating 
educational research and their classroom practices, in identifying and analyzing 
instructional problems related to classroom practice and using appropriate re- 
sources to work toward instructional improvement, in acquiring professional self- 
analysis and goal identification skills and habits, in pursuing their professional 
interests in an individual and collaborative basis, and in improving their overall 
teaching ability and professional competence throughout their careers. 

If all the objectives for each of the MA-CT three core courses are synthesized, 
the result is as listed below: 

At the completion of these core courses, participants should be able 
to demonstrate: 

(1) knowledge of valid research variables, questions, methodology, 

and findings related to effective learning, teaching, and 
schooling for various K - 12 classroom teaching situations 
and diverse pupil groups; 

(2) skill in objective data collection and analysis comparing specific 

aspects of their own teaching situation to the above research 
concerning effective learning, teaching, and schooling; 

(3) skill in reflectively examining and synthesizing their own 

professional knowledge 7 beliefs , and practices in light of 
various major issues influencing education and classroom 
teaching today; 

(4) skill in identifying professional development goals for them- 

selves as a result of the above processes and in resource 
planning for achieving those goals; 

(5) a professional level of competency in reading, analytical thinking, 

speaking, and writing skills, thus enabling them to appropriate- 
ly use professional development resources and communicate 
effectively with other educators concerning instructional improve- 
ment; and 

(6) positive attitudes toward (a) a professional view of teaching and 

of instructional improvement as involving the continuous use of 
Instructional problem-solving skills to relate research and 
practice, and (b) the need for their own lifelong, self -sustained, 
professional development efforts. 
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INVESTIGATION PROCEDURES 

Resear ch 6 Evaluation Questions to be Investigated . This program research and 
evaluation effort has been designed to explore answers to specific questions in 
four thematic categories: 

(1) what is the impact of this long-term, developmentally organized 

experience of reflectively analyzing participants 1 own class- 
room practices in light of educational research concerning 

effective learning/teaching/schooling? abbreviated below as: 

relate R S P ; 

(2) what changes occur in participants 1 own professional self -assessment 

and the criteria they use (i.e. their understanding of what it 

means to be an effective classroom teacher)? abbreviated below 

an : prof , self-assessment ; 

(3) what changes occur in participants 1 individual and collaborative use 

of professional development opportunities and resources? 

abbreviated below as : use of PD resources ; and 

(4) what type of staff development processes and what contextual considera- 

tions are appropriate given the program goal of professionalizing 
classroom teachers? abbreviated below as: prof . SD effect. 

The specific program research and evaluation questions to be answered are listed 
below in relation to their corresponding core course objective(s) and to one or 
more of the four thematic categories just identified. In this way, it is possible 
to see that each core course objective is addressed in one or more ways and that 
various configurations of questions can be used to provide insights concerning each 
of the major thematic categories identified above. 

In many cases, it should be possible to examine overall group data as well as to 
compare data for certain relevant subgroups for each of these questions. In this 
way, a form of aptitude- treatment interaction (ATI) can be investigated where 
appropriate . 

In this first draft form, each research question and information regarding the 
relevant data collection procedures has been listed on a separate page so that 
notes and revisions can be more easily made. It should also be noted that 
the selection and development of the complete set of data collection instruments 
is incomplete at this time. This situation should facilitate a 

though discussion among the program faculty while, at the same time, provide 
some structure for that discus sicr: and fur iicr planning. 
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RELATE PROF. SELF- USE OF PD PROF. SD 

R & P ASSESSMENT RESOURCES EFFECT. 

1. In what specific ways do pro- X X XX 

gram participants report that 
they have been influenced by 
the experience of reflectively 
analyzing their own practices 
in light of research regarding 
effective learning/teaching/ 
schooling? 

Core Course Objectives #1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 
Possible Data Collection Procedures : 

• content analysis of individual or group interviews with program participants 

• content analysis of journals kept by program participants 

• content analysis of open-ended questionnaire answers from program participants 

• content analysis of this subsection in action research project reports 
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RELATE PROF. SELF- USE OF PD PROF. SD 

R S P ASSESSMENT RESOURCES EFFECT. 

2. In what specific ways do core XX XX 
course program faculty report 
that they have been influential 
and been influenced by the 
experience of working with pro- 
gram participants who are analyz- 
ing their own practices in light 
of research regarding effective 
learning/ teach ing/s chooling? 

Core Course Objectives — None 

Possible Data Collection Procedures ; 

• content analysis of individual or group interviews with core course program 

faculty 

• content analysis of journals kept by core course program faculty 

• content analysis of open-ended questionnaire answers from core course pro- 

gram faculty 
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RELATE PROF. SELF- USE OF PD PROF, SD 

R S P ASSESSMENT RESOURCES EFFECT. 

3. What pre-post-longitudinal XX X 

post changes occur in the 
professional self-asses- 
sment profiles in which pro- 
gram participants identify 
their specific strengths and 
needs as classroom teachers? 

Core Course Objectives #1, 2, 3, 4, 6 

Possible Data Collection Procedures ; 

• changes in Likert-scale responses to CURRENT SELF-ASSESSMENT OF TEACHING ROLES 

PERFORMANCE items (Freeman et. al. , 198Z) 

• content analysis of answers to free-response format question (post- treatment 

data could be obtained from Classroom Synthesis final papers) 

• analysis of changes occurring in participants 1 schematic maps of effective 

classroom teaching 

• changes in Likert-scale responses to TEACHER CONCERNS QUESTIONNAIRE (George, 

1978) 
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RELATE PROF. SELF- USE OF PD PROF. SD 

R S P ASSESSMENT RESOURCES EFFECT. 

4. What pre-post-longitudinal XX X 

post changes occur in parti- 
cipants f criteria for ef- 
fective classroom teaching? 

Co re Course Objectives #1, 2, 3, 4, 6 

Possible Data Collection Procedures : 

• content analysis of the action research project topics into categories 

• analysis of changes in participants 1 schematic maps of effective classroom 

teaching 

• statistical analysis of changes in computer read (op-scan) answers indicating 

value or importance which program participants place on certain factors of 
effective classroom teaching ( actual instrument? ) 
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RELATE 
R £ P 



PROF. SELF- 
ASSESSMENT 



USE OF PD 
RESOURCES 



PROF. SD 
EFFECT. 



5. What pre-post-longitudinal X x X 

post changes occur in program 
participants 1 sense of their 
own efficacy as a classroom 
teacher? 

Core Course Objectives #1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 
Possible Data Collection Procedures : 

• content analysis of interviews with stratified sample of program participants 

regarding what helps them to feel effective as a teacher and what contri- 
butes to feelings of inefficacy (Ashton S Webb, 1982); cross tab this with i 
certain items from PARTICIPANT DEMOGRAPHIC QUESTIONNAIRE and with professional 
satisfaction data 

• statistical analysis of changes in computer read (op-scan) Likert-scale responses I 

to the following items (Berman, McLaughlin, Bass, Pauly, S Zellman, 1977, p. 
159-160): r 

-When it comes right down to it, a teacher really can't do much because 

most of a student's motivation and performance depends on his or her home 
environment. 

1)SA 2)A 3)neither A or D 4)D 5)SD 

-If I really try hard, I can get through to even the most difficult or 

unmotivated students. 
1)SA^ 2)A 3)neither A or D 4)D 5)SD 

• statistical analysis of changes in participants 1 beliefs concerning their own 

(internal locus of control) responsibility for classroom successes and for 
classroom failures related to academic achievement and school-related 
situati is measured by the RESPONSIBILITY FOR STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT QUESTION- 
NAIRE ^81) 

• statistical ana. p changes in computer read (op-scan) internal/external 



scores on LOCi 



0NTR0L (Rotter, 1966) instrument 
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RELATE PROF. SELF- USE OF PD PROF. SD 

g & P ASSESSMENT RESOURCES EFFECT. 

6. What pre-post-longitudinal X X 

post changes occur in pro- 
gram participants 1 profes- 
sional commitment, career/ 
job satisfaction, and need 
fulfillment? 

Core Course Objective #6 

Possible Data Collection Procedures ; 
actual instrument? 



consider items from: 

M. J. Vavrus (1979). The relationship of teacher alien a tion to School Work - 
p lace Characteristics S Career Stages of teachers (IRTT 

J * w * Kaufman (1984). Relationship between teacher motivation and commitment 
to the profession (AERA paper) 

h. S. Pettegrew 6 G. E. Wolf (1982). Validating m easures of teacher stress 
( AERJ ) 

Purdue Teacher Opinionaire 
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RELATE PROF, SELF- USE OF PD ?ROF. SD 
RJJL ASSESSMENT RESOURCES EFFECT . 



7. What pre-post-longitudinal X X 

posr changes occur in pro- 
gram participants 1 attitudes 
toward and use of profes- 
sional development opportu- 
nities on both an individual 
and/or collaborative basis? 

Core Course Objectives #5, 6 

Possible Data Collection Procedures : 

• consider using questionnaire referred to in: B. Joyce 6 M. McKibbin (1982) 

Teacher Growth States and School Environments. Educational LeadershiD 
W (2), 36-41 ^ 

• statistical analysis of changes in computer read (op-scan) answers to some items 

from TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE CONCERNING PREFERENCES FOR SUPERV T SORY SUPPORT 
(Konke, 1984) 

• consider items related to;J. W. Little (1982). Norms of collegiality and 

experimentation: workplace conditions of school success ( AERJ ) 

• consider using questionnaire from: Teacher percent inns of dissemination 

of research on teaching findings by R.E. Eaker 6 J, 0. Huffman, (IRT 
Occasional Paper No 41, 1981). 
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RELATE PROF. SELF- USE OF PD PROF. SD 
g § P ASSESSMENT RESOURCES EFFECT. 

8. Whac pre-post-longitudinal X X 

post changes occur in pro- 
gram participants 1 cognitive 
complexity and flexibility? 

Core Course Objectives #1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 

Possible Data Collection Procedures : 

• analysis of participants 1 conceptual level (CL) using the PARAGRAPH COMPLETION 

METHOD (Hunt, Butler, Noy, 6 Rossr.er, 1978) 

• alternative instrument: EGO DEVELOPMENT STAGE: SENTENCE COMPLETION TEST 

(Loeyinger £ Wessler, 1970) 
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RELATE PROF. SELF- USE OF PD PROF. SD 

R» ASSESSMENT RESOURCES EFFECT. 

9. What pre-post-longitudinal X X 

post changes occur in pro- 
gram participants 1 analyti- 
cal thinking skills as 
measured in terms of their 
learning style profile? 

Core Course Objectives #2, 3, 4, 5 

Possible Data Collection Procedures ; 

• statistical analysis of changes in participants 1 profiles on THE LEARNING 
STYLE INVENTORY (Kolb, 1980) 
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RELATE PROF. SELF- USE OF PD PROF. 

g S P ASSESSMENT RESOURCES EFFECT 

10. What level of cognitive X 
processing (a la Bloom f s 
taxonomy ) is : 

(a) modeled by faculty during 

class sessions and in- 
dividual conferences? 

(b) requested by faculty, questions 

during class sessions and 
individual conferences? 

(c) provided by student responses 

during class sessions and 
individual conferences? 

(d) reinforced by faculty feed- 

back to students during 
class sessions and individual 
conferences? 

(e) requested by the directions for 

student written assignments? 

(f ) provided by student responses 

on written assignments? 

(g) reinforced by faculty feedback 

to students on written as- 
signments? 

Core Course Objectives #1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 
Possible Data Collection Procedures : 

• categorization and statistical analysis of audiotapes of class sessions and 

individual conferences 

• categorization and statistical analysis of written assignments, student 

responses, and faculty feedback 
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Description of the Trea tment to be Investigated . The treatment being investigated in 
this case is restricted to the impact of the 3 core courses (1) two terms of Class- 
room Analysis, (2) two terms of Instructional Development, and (3) one term of Class- 
room Synthesis rather than being thought of as the effect of the entire MA-CT pro- 
gram on participants. There are two reasons for this decision: the developmental^ 
organized sequence of experiences which best express the overall goal of the program 
are provided through these core courses, and they are the only part of the program which 
is common for all program participants. 

In general, the core courses provide participants with concentrated, reflective, and 
analytical exposure to the world of research and current issues concerning effective 
learning/teaching/schooling and with the related experience of assuming the role of 
action researcher in their own classrooms. Exactly what this treatment is has been 
described earlier in this report and in moderate detail in another analytical article 
(Simmons g Sparks, 1985) and is best understood by examining the core course 

syllabi (see APPENDIX A) and instructional materials which are used. 

Identifica tion of the Subjects . The MA-CT program participants are masters' degree 
students whose career goals focus on being effective classroom teachers. They come 
from widely differing settings and with various areas of specialization within teach- 
ing (see DEMOGRAPHIC QUESTIONNAIRE in APPENDIX B). 

Data Collection Procedures . 

Although as with any program, people take the core courses at somewhat different points 
within their 45 credit (minimum) program requirement, there must, nevertheless, be 
pre and post- treatment data collection points. In this case, initial data will be 
collected for everyone who enrolls in the first term of Classroom Analysis, the first 
core course. Post-treatment data will be collected from all participants as they 
conclude the last course, Classroom Synthesis. The longitudinal post- treatment data 
could be collected 1-2 years after graduation from the program. 

In this way, the data set for some individuals (i.e. those who do not continue in the 
program and experience the complete treatment) will not ever become complete and enter 
in as a confounding factor in efforts to determine the impact of the program on parti- 
cipants. In addition, the pre- treatment data on these participants who do not complete 
the program could be compared to " v ose who do finish to obtain some insights about 
the possible interconnections between various subgroups of participants, and the nature 
of the program. 
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APPENDIX A: MA-CT PROGRAM CORE COURSE SYLLABI 

TE 870 A & B: Classroom Analysis I & II (3 credits each) 
TE 871: Instructional Development (3 credits) 
TE 872: Classroom Synthesis (3 credits) 
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SECOND DRAFT 5/19/83 MACT Professional Development Core Course Syllabus 

third DRAFT: 6/2/83 (approved by MACT core course faculty group) ffl5/L***tW 
TE 870: Classroom Analysis (2 terms of 3 credits each) ^fr$A^ nl/IWV^ 9 



COURSE DESCRIPTION 



This course is designed to provide participants with the necessary knowledge, skills, 
and attitudes as well as actual experience in analyzing specific aspects of the 
teaching and learning process occurring in their classrooms. The specific aspects 
to be studied are those which are emphasized in current as well as previous research 
on effective teaching and learning for various K-12 classroom teaching situations 
and ^ -diverse pupil groups. Actual data from the participant's own teaching 
situation will be collected and analyzed in relation to this research- 
in order to identify each participant's individual professional development 
strengths^ and needs. This needs assessment process will form the basis for identify- 
ing individual professional self- improvement goals and appropriate resources for 
achieving these goals. Designing such a professional development project(s) focusing 
on the development or improvement of specific aspects of each participant's overall 
teaching ability and professional competence is the focus of TE 871: Instructional 
Development . 



COURSE OBJECTIVES 



At the completion of this course, participants should be able to demonstrate: 

(1) knowledge of valid research methodology and findings related to effective teach- 

ing^ and learning for various K-12 classroom teaching situations and diverse 
pupil groups; 

(2) skill in objective data collection and analysis comparing specific aspects of 

their own teaching situation to the above research concerning effective 
teaching and learning; 

(3) skill in identifying professional development goals for themselves as a result 

of the above process and resource planning for achieving those goals; and 

(4) positive attitudes toward (a) the concept of teaching as application . <?f. research/ 

theory into practice and (b) the need for their own lifelong, self-sustained pro- 
fessional development efforts. 

COURSE TOPICS 

• teaching as a profession involving instructional decision-making concerning the 

application of research/theory into practice 

• overview of the teaching- learning process and its component parts 

• overview of A process of professional self-analysis, goal identification, and 

resource planning (e.g. rationale, procedures) 

• curri culum design/implementation/evaluation 

• organization 5 allocation of instructional resources (e.g. time, space, materials) 

• teacher S learner expectations 

• classroom management 

• classroom learning climate 

• teacher learner verbal communication (e.g. verbal flow, questions, reinforce- 

ment , directions, control statements) 

• teacher £ learner non-verbal communication 
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SECOND DRAFT 6/2/83 MACT Professional Development Core Course Syllabus 

(approved by MACT core course faculty group) 

TE 871: ^Instructional Development (2 - 4 credits) P/N Grading System; • 

a minimum of 6 credits is required in the MACT program ^ ^jy^^^^ 

PREREQUISITE: TE 870: Classroom Analysis 

COURSE DESCRIPTION 

This course is designed to provide participants with a basic understanding of the 
process of systematic instructional problem-solving and how the use of action research 
procedures can assist in the improvement of the teaching-learning process occurring 
in their classrooms. A project (or a series of related projects) will be designed, 
implemented, and evaluated in order to develop practical solutions to an actual class- 
room problem which has been identified by each participant in light of the research 

on effective teaching and learning and his/her own professional development 
needs and goals. A written proposal and a final report will be prepared by each 
participant which (a) describes the designated instructional problem and its context, 
(b) reviews related research * and other appropriate professional resources 

and ideas, (c) explains the methods used to investigate and solve the problem, and 
(d) presents and discusses the outcomes and any possible recommendations resulting 
from the study project. Instruction and supervision for these course activities 
will be provided through entire class and small group sessions, individual conferences, 
written feedback, and site visits as needed to the classroom of each participant. 

COURSE OBJECTIVES 

At the completion of this course, participants should be able to demonstrate: 

(1) increased skill in professional self-analysis, goal identification, and resource 

planning based on comparisons of specific aspects of their own teaching 
situation and research concerning effective teaching and learning; 

(2) skill in using action research methodology as a means of investigating and 

improving the effectiveness of the teaching- learning process in their own 
classrooms ; 

(3) knowledge of research and resources relevant to the specific focus of 

their action research project and skill in using these as tools in instruc- 
tional problem-solving in their own classrooms ; 

(4) a professional level of competency in reading, analytical thinking, speaking, 

and writing skills, thus enabling them to appropriately use professional 
development resources and to communicate effectively with other educators 
concerning instructional improvement; and 

(5) positive attitudes toward (a) the concept of teaching as application of research/ 

theory into practice and (b) the need for their own lifelong, self -sustained 
professional development efforts. 

COURSE TOPICS 

• review of the professional needs assessment process (e.g. rationale and procedures) 

• the role of research in education 

• the instructional problem-solving process and action research methodology 

• selecting an instructional problem for investigation 

• identifying resources and reviewing the professional literature 

• project research design and data gathering procedures 

• project data analysis and presentation procedures 

• procedures for developing the project summary and recommendations 

• assessing the impact of the project on the participant's effectiveness as a teacher 

and on his/her professional development 

• communicating the project findings to other educators 

• research on the educational change process and the institutionalization of 

innovations 
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INITIAL DRAFT -6/2/83— MACT Professional Development Core Course Syllabus 

(approved by MACT core course faculty group) 3 * ^fa**** 

PWRHJUmT^T i^s 6 !?! [ l ' cred1t ? ) P/N gradin 9 astern 3**"*- ' 
PREREQUISITES: TE 870 6 871 and approximately 36 credits of the total MACT program 

COURSE 'DESCRIPTION 

I!I S n C T Se - 1S d " 1 '9 ned t0 "sist participants in examining and synthesizing their 

infinlnrf ' *a 1+4 1* and hist °ncal issues as well as research findings which 
influence education and classroom teaching in particular will be analyzed uslnq the 
to£ic C J£dw e SS r ence J. 1 T t fr ™ oth er participants and the in r e 

in tLir tlhll MSri 1 ^ 199110 ; 5 '' and the know1ed 3 e ' skills, and attitude developed 

as es?ment ^^W..VSE!S e ? PhaS J S "I 11 be placed on th e continuous P 
thP rni! ,n P 1 1pantS ' Individual professional development qoals and resources 

imnrnSlmon^ th e classroom teacher as a change agent striving toward instructional 
pZlltTo n nl\ colleges 91 " COmmunication and collaborative networking with other 

COURSE OBJECTIVES 

?^ th !^?T P l eti0 " of this course, participants should be able to demonstrate: 

IU skill in reflectively examining, synthesizing, and summarizing their individual 

professional knowledge, beliefs, and practices in light of various major 
. issues influencing education and classroom teaching today; 
IZJ increased skill in professional self-analysis, goal identification, and resource 

planning based on comparisons of specific aspects of their own teaching 
m a nJ!J tUa - 10r \ a ? d r f se ! rch ' concerning effective teaching and learning; 

(3) a professional -level or competency in reading, analytical thinking, speaking, and 

writing skills, thus enabling them to. appropriately use professional 

development resources and to communicate effectively with other educators 

concerning instructional improvement; and 
J positive attitudes towards (a) the concept of teaching as application of research/ 

theory into practice and (b) the need for their own lifelong self-sustained 

professional development efforts. 

COURSE TOPICS 

• review: teaching as the pursuit of increasingly effective instructional decision-maki 

• review: teaching as the application of research/theory into practice 

• review: the teacher's need for lifelong, self-sustained professional development in 

in todays world 

• rights and responsibilities of the teacher as a vital and contributing member of the 

educational profession (e.g. accountability to society; communicating, colla- 
borating, and networking with other educational colleagues) 

• concepts and effective approaches to self-sustained professional development throughou 

the different stages of a teacher's career 

• issues impacting on education and classroom teaching today (e.g. accountability, 

educational equity, school finance, teacher competency testing, new technology, 
futurism, conflicting views of the appropriate goals for schools) 

« reexamination and synthesis of one's professional knowledge, beliefs, and 
practices • . 
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APPENDIX B: DATA COLLECTION INSTRUMENTS 

1. Participant Demographic Questionnaire (op-scan answers) 

2. Questionnaire on Teacher Perceptions of Dissemination of Research 

on Teaching Findings (op-scan answers) 

3. Current Self-assessment of Teaching Roles Performance (op-scan 

answers ) 

*K Teacher Concerns Questionnaire (op-scan answers) 

5. Learning Style Inventory 

6. Locus of Control Questionnaire 

7. Responsibility for Student Achievement Questionnaire 

8. Paragraph Completion Method for Assessing Conceptual Level 
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Grand Rapids M ACT- Classroom Teaching Prolan, Participants' rm,^^ 
Dr. Joanne M. Simmons researcher 

Consistent with University policy, we ask that you sign this consent form to 
signify that we have informed you of the purposes of these data collection activities 
and the conditions of your participation. 

I understand why I am being asked to participate in program evaluation activities 
sponsored by the College of Education. My voluntary cooperation in these activities 
signifies that I have consented to participate under the conditions outlined above. 



Student # 



(signature) 

Date 
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MA-CT PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS 1 DATA COLLECTION 



Directions for completing entry-level questionnaires : 

The MA-CT core course faculty are interacted in gather jur cor Lain data about 
program participants at three different points (entrance, exit, and 2 years after 
graduation) in order to: 

(1) provide participants with descriptive information about themselves 

which can be helpful in analyzing professional development strengths 
and goals, and 

(2) develop and improve the MA-CT program in rolntion \:o participanli;' 

backgrounds, interests, and perspectives. 

Most of the questionnaire items have been formatted using a multiple-choice arrange- 
ment so that this questionnaire can be reusable and so that students can indicate 
their answers on a standard op-scan response sheet (enclosed). When this is not 
possible, the questionnaire v'ill indicate "WRITE ANSWERS ON THIS TORM". Between 
each questionnaire, a few item numbers have been deliberately skipped to prevent 
confusion* Please indicate your answers using a pencil , not a marker or ink pen. 

The questionnaires and op-scan response sheet have been organized in this way: 

ITEMS #1-28 PARTICIPANT DEMOGRAPHIC QUESTIONNAIRE 
ITEM #29 skip 

ITEMS #30-69 QUESTIONNAIRE ON TEACHER PERCEPTIONS OP RESEARCH ON 

TEACHING FINDINGS (Eaker f, Huffman) 
ITEMS #70-74 skip 

ITEMS #75-89 CURRENT SELF- ASSESSMENT Or TEACHING ROLES PERPORMAtfCn 

(Freeman et al) 
ITEMS #90-94 skip 

ITEMS #05-109 TEACHER CONCERNS QUESTIONNAIRE (Fuller L George) 



Please respond thoughtfully and honestly to each item in terms of how you actually 
think or feel» Do not be influenced by how you believe other people would want 
you to think or feel because that will only create misleading data about you and 
the MA-CT program influence. 

Your individual responses will be kept confidential , and you will never be identified 
by actual name, student number, or teaching location. Program participants will 
be provided with a summary of group data, and interested individuals may discuss 
their individual data with a faculty advisor if they wish. . 

Analyses suggested by these questions will contribute to research on teacher education 
and to our efforts to enhance the quality of the programs MSU offers. It is important 
that you recognize that: 

(1) Your participation in program evaluation activities is entirely voluntary. 
No penalties will occur if you (a) skip questions in a given survey or 
(b) decide not to participate in all activities. 

(2) Your anonymity will be protected at all times. Names of students will never 
appear in reports of results. 

(3) The results of any program evaluation activity in which you participate will 
be available on your request. 
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MA-CT PROGRAM RESEARCH & EVALUATION PLAN 

January 1986 

Participant Demographic Questionnaire 

1. What is your current age? 

(1) 21-28 years (2) 29-34 years (3) 35-42 years 

(4) 45-55 years (5) 56 or more years 

2. What is your ethnic/racial background? 

(1) White/Caucasian (2) Black/ AfroAmerican (3) Hispanic/ Chicane 

Q4i American Indian/Native American (5) Asian American/Pacific Islander 

to; Other 

3. What type of teacher certification do you currently possess? 

(1) have never had provisional certificate 

(2) currently valid provisional certificate 

(3) expired provisional certificate 

(4) continuing/permanent certificate 

4. What level (s) of teacher certification do you currently possess (choose as 
many items as apply ) ? 

(1) elementary education (K-8) 

(2) secondary education (7-12) 

(3) special subject area(K-12), e.g. music, art, physical education, reading 

(4) special education 

(5) vocational education 

(6) have never had. teacher certification 



5 # In what type of school aie you currently employed? 

(1) public school 

(2) private, church-related school 

(3) private, non-church-related school 

(4) other 

(10) not currently teaching on a regular contract basis 

6. In what type of school location are you currently employed? 
(1) inner-city (2) urban/fringe area 

(3) suburban (4) rural/ small town 

(10) not currently teaching on a regular contract basis 

7. What is the size of the school sy m in which you are employed? 
(1) less than 2500 (2) between 500-5000 students 

(3) between 5000-10000 students (4) more than 10,000 students 
(10) not currently teaching on a regular contract basis 

8. What type of teaching position do you currently hold? 

(1) pre-school 

(2) grades K-5 

(3) grades 6-9/middle school/ junior high school 

(4) grades lQ-12/senior high school 

(5) special subject area (K-12) e.g^ music, art, physical education, 

reading 

(6) special education 

(7) community education/adult education 

(8) vocational education 

(9) other 

(10) not currently teaching on a regular contract basis 
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Participant Demographic Questionnaire continued 



9. How many years of classroom teaching experience ( not including the current 
academic year) do you have? 

(1) zero-one year (2) two - three years 

(3) four - six years (4) seven - ten years 

(5) eleven - fifteen a (6) sixteen - twenty years 
years 

(7) more than twenty years 

10, How many years of classroom teaching experience ( not including the current 
academic year) do you have with what are basically your current content 
area and/or grade level teaching responsibilities? 

(1) zero - one year (2) two - three years 

(3) four - six years (4) seven - ten years 

(5) eleven - fifteen years (6) sixteen - twenty years 

(7) more than twenty years (10) not currently teaching on a regular contract 

basis 

11. Where did you earn your bachelor's degree? 

(1) Michigan State University 

(2) another public college/university 

(3) a private, church-related college/university 

(4) a private, non-church-related college/university 



12, 



What was your undergraduate grade point average (GPA) for your junior and 
senior years in college? Please use A=4.0 as a standard, 
(1) ti:+.3.5 (2) 3.5-3.0 (3) 3.0-2.5 (4) 2.5-2.0 



(5) I low 2.0 

13. How many term hours of graduate credit have you already completed at any 
college or university? Please change semester credit hours into term 
credit hours by multiplying them by 3/2. 

(1) zero - nine term credits 

(2) ten - eighteen term credits 

(3) nineteen - twenty seven term credits 

(4) twenty eight - thirty six term credits 

(5) thirty seven - forty five term credits 

(6) have more than forty five term credits but have not completed a 

master 1 s degree 

(7) have already completed another masters degree 

(8) have post-masters degree credits 

14 # How many term hours of graduate credit have you already completed as part 

of your MACT program? Please change semester credit hours into term credit 
hours by multiplying them by 3/2. 

(1) zero - nine term credits 

(2) ten - eighteen term credits 

(3) nineteen - twenty seven term credits 

(4) more than twenty seven term credits 
(10) do not intend to enroll in MACT program 

15. Which of the following reasons were a significant influence in your decision 
to enroll in the MACT program? Please choose as many items as apply . 
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Participant Demographic Questionnaire continued 



(1) program flexibility (2) program emphasis on effective 

classroom teaching 
(3) other teachers 1 recommendations (4) overall reputation of MSU 
(5) no residency requirement (6) to get salary raise 

(7) to get masters degree (8) to get updated in field of 

education 

(9) to complete continuing certifi- (10) do not intend to enr 11 in MACT 
cation requirements program 

16. Were you enrolled in another graduate program before entering the MACT 
program? 

(1) no 

(2) yes another MSU graduate program 

(3) yes a graduate program at another college/university 

17. When did you first decide you wanted to become a classroom teacher? 

(1) before or during elementary school 

(2) during middle/junior high school 

(3) during senior high school 

(4) during college 

(5) after bachelor's degree in college 

18. How many professional journals/newsletters related to education do you 
currently subscribe to or borrow to read on a regular basis? 

(1) none (2) one (3) two (4) three '.(5) four 

(6) five (7) six (8) seven or more 

19. Which of the professional development activities listed below have you 
participated- in during the past 12 months? Please choose as many items 
as apply . 

(1) attend district or building level insexvice activity (s) 

(2) attend intermediate district level inservice activity (s) 

(3) attend conference or workshop sponsored by a professional organization 

(4) take a university/ college level course(s) 

(5) serve on a building or district level committee 

(6) serve as a teacher association officer or representative 

(7) ) collabo rate with a colleague to team teach, observe each other teach, 

work on a project, etc. 

(8) hold member ship in a professional organization (e.g. subject area, 

age level, special interest) 

(9) read a book(s) related to education, classroom teaching, students, etc. 

20. What is the amount of work-related cooperative teamwork present in your 
school staff? 

(1) none 

(2) relatively little, only among a few people 

(3) a moderate amount through most of the school 

(4) very substantial amount throughout the school 

(10) not currently teaching on a regular contract basis 

21. What is the amount and quality o f social interaction among member of the 
staff in your school? 
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Participant: Demographic Questionnaire continued 



22, 



(1) little interaction and always with fear and distrust 

(2) little interaction and usually with a low degree of trust and confidence 

(3) moderate interaction, often with a fair degree of trust and confidence 

(4) extensive, friendly interaction with a high degree of trust and confidence 
(JO) not currently teaching on a regular contract basis 

What kind of attitudes have developed among the staff in your school 
toward the school and the school f s goals? 

(1) mostly hostile and not motivated 

(2) sometimes hostile and not motivated 

(3) usually favorable and motivated 

(4) strongly favorable and motivated 

(10) not currently teaching on a regular contract basis 

To what extent are teachers in your school generally involved in decisions 
related to their work? 
(J) not at all 

(2) seldom involved but occasionalxy consulted 

(3) usually consulted but not often involved 

(4) substantially involved 

(10) not currently teaching on a regular contract basis 

INDICATE THE DEGREE TO WHICH YOU AGREE OR DISAGREE WITH THE FOLLOWING STATEMENTS 
BY CHOOSING 'ONE ANSWER. 



23. 



24. There is a clear expectation in 
my school that teachers should be 
actively involved in professional 
development activities. 

25. There is a clear expectation in 
my school that teachers should be 
actively involved in making changes 
to improve instruction in their 
classrooms. 

26. In my school, there are frequent, 
productive, informal discussions 
about teaching among the school 
staff. 

27. When it comes right down to it, a 
teacher really can't do much because 
most of a student's motivation and 
performance depends on his/her home 
environment. 



strongly 
disagree 



uncer- strongly 
tain agree 



23456789 



not current] 
teaching 



123456789 



10 



10 



123456789 



123456789 



10 



28. If I really try hard, I can get 

through to even the most difficult 
or unmotivated students. 



123456789 
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QUESTIONNAIRE ON TEACHER PERCEPTIONS OF DISSEMINATION OF RESEARCH 

ON TEACHING FINDINGS " 



The purpose of this questionnaire is to gather information about per- 
ceptions teachers have about educational r^snnrch, jvirf- FfMi.lnr.lv research 
that is focused on classroom teaching. In the questionnaire, the term 
"research on teaching" will refer to educational research that relates 
specifically to behaviors teachers engage in a?; they toach their classes. 



30. There la Httle agreement as to 
what "good teaching" is. 



3L 



The teaching skills of teachers 
can be improved. 



32. There should be an increased 
emphasis in providing teachers 
with research findings that 
focuses on teaching. 

33. Research findings on teaching 
are helpful in my teaching. 

34. I make an effort to utilize 
research on teaching in my 
teaching. 

35. Techniques for teaching based 
on research that I have used 
in my classroom have been of 
little value. 

3(S. Research findings on teaching 
are a valuable way to help 
teachers improve their teaching 
behavior. 



37. 



38. 



39. 
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Professional Journals are an 
excellent source of information 
about research of teaching. 

I have found very little practical 
application for research findings 
reported in professional journals 

Professional Journals should 
contain more reports of research 
findings on teaching. 

The education undergraduate 
program of colleges and 
universities exposed me to 
research findings on teaching. 



strongly 
disagree 


disagree 


agree 
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agree 
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QUESTIONNAIRE ON TEACHER PERCEPTIONS OT P' T NATION 01* RTCinARCII ON 
TEACHING FINDINGS— pane 2 



41. I have Incorporated into 
my teaching research 
findings that I learned 
about in my undergraduate 
education program, 

42. Undergraduate programs in 
education should give greater 
emphasis to research findings 
on teaching. 

43. Research findings about teaching 
are an important part of ray schoo! 
district's In-service program 

44. Information on research about 
teaching obtained in in-service 
programs has been very useful 
in my teaching. 

45. Research findings about teaching 
should be given little emphasis 
in a school district's in-service 
program. 

:46. Research findings on teaching 
are given little importance 
by ray supervisor. 

^7. Results of research on teaching 
obtained from my supervisor 
have been very helpful in my 
teaching. 

48. Supervisors should give more 
attention to research findings 
on teaching. 

49. The graduate degree programs 
of colleges and universities 
place much emphasis on research 
findings about teaching. 

50. Research findings learned in 
my graduate education program 
have helped me improve my 
teaching . 

51. Graduate programs in education 
are the most appropriate place 
to learn about research on 
teaching. 
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52, Research findings on teaching 
are seldom discussed in 
faculty meetings wh^re I teach. 

Research findings on teaching 
reported by my principal have 
been very helpful in ^proving 
teaching. 

Principals should devote more 
time in faculty meetings to 
research findings in teaching. 

55. Little attention has been given 
to research findings on teachinj 
in professional meetings that 

I have attended. 

56. Research in teaching reported at 
professional educational 
meetings is seldom useful to 
the classroom teacher. 



57. 



58. 



59., 



Professional educational 
meetings should place 
Increased emphasis on reporting 
research findings in teaching. 

Articles that report research 
on teaching are difficult to 
understand. 

Research findings on teaching 
have very little practioal 
application for the cl:ojrocm 
teacher. 



60. Research findings on teaching 
are often contradictory. 

B1 . Articles reporting research 
findings on teaching should 
be in summary form. 

62. Ideas for applying research 
findings should be included 
in reporting research findings, 
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Teachers are more likely 
to incorporate new ideas 
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Education faculty of colleges 
and universities are the most 
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College and university faculty 
members do understand what it 
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is like to be a K-12 classroom 
teacher. 
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The suggestions of college and 
university faculty about 
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improving teaching are often 
unrealistic. 
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Teachers ne^d to become more 
analytical about their own 
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The teaching skills of teachers 
are seldom significantly changed 
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Teachers want to improve their 
teaching skills. 
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Questionnaire taken from Teacher Perceptions of Dissemination of Research 
on Teaching Findings (Occasional Paper No. *ll) by Robert E. Eaker 6 
James 0. Huffman. East Lansing, MI: Institute for Research on Teaching, 
Michigan State University, 1981. 
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(current self-assessment of teaching k oi.es per formance 



Instrument developed by Dr. Donald Freeman & the MSU College of Education Undergraduate 
Program Evaluation Committee, 1982. 



, How much confidence do 

following teaching roles with no 



vou have in your abilit y to successfully, perform each of the 
further coursework^jLxp^XijLMice__in_cdticjtioti? 



Litt 

Con 



Level of Confidence 
e or No Complete 
dence Some Moderate High Confidence 



75, Maximizing student understanding of subject matter 

76, Deciding what content to teach 

77, Designing lessons, units, and courses of study 

78, Establishing effective working relations with 
students who come from diverse backgrounds (e,g., 
different social classes, races, or cultures) 

79, Establishing effective working relations with 
students who have special needs (e.g., serious 
learning problems, visually impaired) 

30 . Establishing effective working relations with 
other teachers and school administrators 

n \ . Managing the classroom environment in a way which 
minimizes discipline problems 

82 . Establishing a classroom environment in which 

students actively take responsibility for 
themselves and for others in the group 

83 . Collecting and interpreting information 

regarding student needs and achievements 

84 . Applying effective methods of teaching 

specific subjects such as reading and mathematics 

85 . Providing instruction that addresses individual 

needs and achievements 

86 . Making instructional decisions in a sound and 

defensible manner 

87. Motivating reluctant learners 

88. Maintaining active student participation in 
classroom tasks 

89. Identifying the relative strengths and short- 
comings of your own classroom performance 
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/ TEACHER CONCERNS QUESTIONNAIRE 

/ 



Frances Fuller and Archie George 
Research and Development Center for Teacher Education 
The University of Texas at Austin 

DIRECTIONS: This checklist is designed to explore what teachers are concerned 
about at different points in their careers. There aro, of course, no right or 
wrong answers; each person has his or her own concerns. 

We consider you to be "concerned" about a thinj. il you think about it frequently 
and would like to do somethi ng about it personally . You are not couccrmJ Sb55t 
a thing simply because you believe it is important ~ if it seldom crosses your 
mind, or you are satisfied with the current state of affairs, do not say you are 
concerned about it. You may be concerned nhoui -,>rol>J ,-ius , hut you may nJ<;o he 
concerned about opportunities which could ho r.Mli/.o«l. You may 1>m eoncorn^l 
about things you are not currently dealing with, hut only if you anticipate deal- 
ing with them and frequently think about them from this point of view. In short 
you are concerned about it if you often think about it and would like to do some- 
thing about it. 

Read each statement, then ask yourself; 

WHEN I THINK ABO UT MY TEACHING, HOW ^^_M_J_COJjCJi^ ULD ABOUT THIS? 

1 = Not concerned 

2 = A little concerned 

3 = Moderately concerned 

4 = Very concerned 

5 = Extremely com -pried 

95. Lack of instructional materials 12 3 4 5 

96. Feeling under pressure too much of the time 1 2 3 4 5 

97. Doing well when a supervisor is present i 2 3 u 5 

98. Meeting the needs of different kinds of students 1 2 3 4 5 

99. Too many noninstructional duties 1 

100. Diagnosing student learning problems 1 2 

101. Feeling more adequate as a teacher 1 

102. Challenging unmotivated students 1 

103. Being accepted and respected by professional persons 1 2 3 4 5 

104. Working with too many students each day 1 2 3 

105. Guiding students toward intellectual and emotional growth. 1 2 3 4 5 

106. Whether each student is getting what he needs 1 2 3 4 5 

107. Getting a favorable evaluation of my teaching 1 2 3 4 5 

108. The routine and inflexibility of the teaching situation... 1 2 3 4 5 

109. Maintaining the appropriate degree of class control 1 2 3 4 5 



2 3 4 5 

3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

4 5 

4 5 



l earning Stylo Inventory * 

This Inventory assesses your preferred method of learning. As you take It, 
give a high rank to those words which best characterize the way you learn 
and a low rank to the words which are least characteristic of your learning 
style. Construe learning In a broad sense across a wide variety of 
activities, not only academic study. 

Different characteristics In the Inventory are equolly good. There are no 
right or wrong answers. The aim of the Inventory Is to describe how you 
learn, not to evaluate your learning ability. 

There are nine sets of words listed below. Rank order each set of four 
words assigning a ^ to the word which best characterizes your learning 
style, a 3 to the word which ne;;t best characterizes your learning style, 
a 2 to the next most characteristic word, and a 1 to the word which Is 
least characteristic of you as a learner. Be sure to assign a different 
rank number to each of the four words In each set. Oo not make ties. 



1. 
2, 

*. 
5. 



discriminating 

receptive 

feel Ing 

accept Ing 

Intuitive 

a bstract 
7» p resent -or I en ted 

0, experience 

9, Intense 



tentative 

relevant 

^ watch Ing 

r I sk- take r 

p roduct 1 ve 

observing 

reflecting 

observat Ion 

reserved 



Invol ved 
analytical 
^thinking 
java luat I ve 
_loglca I 
concrete 



practlca i 

Impart! al 

d oing 

aware 

questioning 

active 



future-oriented progeria t Ic 

conceptual I zat Ion expo r l«en tat Ion 
rational respons Ible 



FOR SCORING ONLY: 
C£ 

23*4578 



no 



(Scoring will be explained) 



AC 



AE 



1 36789 



*The Learning Style Inventory Is from Kolb, Rubin and Mc In eyre (Eds.), 

Organizational Psychology: An Experiential Approach , Pre it Ice-Hel I , 197**. 
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LOCUS OF CONTROL QUEST IONNAIRF 



taken from: J. B. Rotter (1966). Generalized expectancies for internal versus 
external control of reinforcement. Psychological Monographs, 00 (1 Whole 
No. 609), 1 - 28. ' — 

Directions : Choose one of each of the following pairs of statements which best 
expresses your belief. Mark either answer "n" or "]>" for each item right 
on this form. YOU MUST CHOOSE ONLY ONE ANSWER FOR EACH ITEM. 

1. a. Children get into trouble because their parents punish thorn too much. 

b. The trouble with most children nowadays is that their parents are too easy 
with them. J 

2. a. Many of the unhappy things in people's live::; arc partly due to bad luck, 
b. People's misfortunes result from the mistakes they make. 

3. a. One of the major reasons why we have wars is because people don't take 

enough interest in politics, 
b. There will always be wars, no matter how hard people try to prevent them. 

4. a. In the long run, people get the respect they deserve in this world. 

b. Unfortunately, an individual's worth often passes unrecognized no matter 
how hard he tries. 

5. a. The idea that teachers are unfair to students is nonsense. 

b. Most students don't realize the extent to which their grades are influenced 
by accidental happenings. 

6. a. Without the right breakstone cannot be an effective leader. 

b. Capable people who fail to become leaders have not taken advantage of their 
opportunities. 

7. a. No matter how hard you try, some people just don't like you. 

b. People who can't get others to like them, don't umkrr:; t and how to get along 
with others. 

8. a. Heredity plays the major role in determining one's personality. 

b. It is one's experiences in life which determine what they're like. 

9. a. I have often found that what is going to happen will happen. 

b. Trusting to fate has never turned out as well for me as making a decision 
to take a definite course of action. 

10. a. In the case of the well-prepared student, there is rarely if ever such a 

thing as an unfair test, 
b. Many ^ times exam questions tend to be so unrelated to course work thai, study- 
ing is really useless. 

11. a. Becoming a success is a matter of hard work, luck has little or nothing 

to do with it. 

b. Getting a good job depends mainly on being in the right place at the right 
time. 

12. a. The average citizen can have an influence in government decisions. 

b. This world is run by the few people in power, and there is not much the 
little guy can do about it. 

13. a. When I make plans, I am almost certain that I can make them work. 

b. It is not always wise to plan too far ahead because many things turn out 
to be a matter of good or bad fortune anyhow. 

14. a. There are certain people who are just no good, 
b. There ia some good in everybody. 

15. a. In my case, getting what I want has little or nothing to do with luck, 
b. Many times we might just as well decide what to do by flipping a coin. 



LOCUS OF CONTROL QUESTIONNAIRE 
Page - 2 - 



16. a. 
b. 



17. a. 
b. 

18. a. 



Z SSteS£.«£" 0ttM d ° Pl ""' r - - *"° - t. be in 

SfcTSrSS l ° d ° ri8ht thl " e "P°" -««ty, ludc has little 

As far as world affairs are concerned, most of u ~. nr „ th c vioti. r r- 
we can neither understand nor control victim of force: 

conferments!"" " P ° UtlMl "" J ~ l <* -^«« the people can 

b^cidentafnapp^? «««" » «»" "«» - —lied 

b. There really is no such thing as "luck." 

19. a. One should always be willing to admit mistake..,, 
b. It is usually best to cover up one 'a mistakes. 

20. a. It is hard to know whether or not a person realJy IJkos you 

b. How many frxends you have depends on how nice a person you are 
21... In^the long run, the bad things that happen to us are balanced by the good 

b " o^alfl" reSUlt ° f laCk ° f aMli ^. W-.0.. laziness, 

22. a. 



b. 

23. a. 
b. 

24. a. 
b. 

25. a. 
b. 

26. a. 
b. 

27. a. 



Sf^^SI? 6 f f °r * We Can Wipe out P^itical corruption, 
do in office " Pe ° Ple t0 h3Ve mUCh C ° ntro1 ™* the things politicians 

Sometimes I can't understand how teachers arrive at the read** fh..- • 
There xs a direct connection between how hard I u^aJtt^&'T^. 
A good leader expects people to decide for themselves what thov -*hn,,i i a 
A good leader makes it clear to everybody what their joSs are? " d °' 

to an me? imeS 1 th3t 1 ^ littlS inflUe " cc -er the thing,, that happen 

Jole iS in im m^ S lifi? *" ** t0 belieVe that oh — - Hoy. an important 

S^ ar % l0ne i y beC3USe the y don 't try to be friendly. 

yot th S e;°n k m e UC Jou U ? e " tiyinS t0 ° t0 ~ if «,ey like 

2T J!^^^^!" "^f- *» school. 



b. Team sports are an excellent way to build character. 



28. a. What happens to me is my own doing 

ssir^JtaT 1 that 1 don,t have enoueh cont ' ro1 ° ver the diro<:ti0 " f 

29. a. Host of the time I can't understand why politicians behave the way they 
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Tha Rotponslblllty (or Student Achievement Questionnaire 

DIRECTIONS: 
For each of the following questions, please give a weight 
orpercent/oeacftofthetwocholcesaccordlngto yourprefer* 
ences. For example: 

If most students complete a home assignment you make, 
is it usually 1 

a. because of their personal motivation, or 

_ b. because you were very clear In making the 

assignment? 

You may feel that students complete assignments more 
because of personal motivation than because of your clarity 
in making tho assignment. In that case, you might answer: 
85% a. 

15% b. 



Or you may feel quite the opposite. The percentage will vary 
according to how strongly you feel about each alternative. 
You may see choice (b) almost totally responsible for stu- 
dents completing assignments and might give it 99%. Choice 
(a) would then get 1%.The two must always add to 100%. 

1 . If a student does well in your class, would It probably be 
a. because that student had the natural ability to 

do well, or 

R+ b. because of the encouragement you offered? 

2. When your class If having trouble understanding some- 
something you have tuaght, is it usually 

R ' a « because you did not explain it very clearly, or 

b. because, your students are just slow in under- 
standing difficult concepts? 

3. When most of your studonts do well on a test, is it more 
likely to be 

a. because the test was very easy, or 

R4b. because you lot them know what you expected? 

4. When a student in your class can't remember something 
you said Just moments boforo, is It usually 

R * a - because you didn't stress the point strongly en- 
ough, or 

b. because some students just don't pay attention? 

5. Suppose your chairman or principal says you are doing a 
fine job. Is that likely to happen 

R+ a - because you've boon successful with most of 

your studonts, or 

b. because chairmen and principals say that sort of 

thing to motivate teachers? 

6. Suppose you are particularly successful one one class. 
Would it probably happen 

R+ a - because you helped them overcome their learn- 
ing difficulties, or 
b. because these students usually do well in school? 

7. If your students learn an idea quickly, is It 

R+ a - because you were successful In encouraging 

their learning efforst, or 
b. because your students are basically Intelligent? 

8. If your chairman or principal suggests you change some 
of your class procedures, is It more likely 

a. because of his/her personal Ideas about teacrv 

ing methodology, or 
R * a. because your students haven't been doing well? 

9. When a large percent of the students in your class are do- 
ing poorly, does it usually happen 

a. because they have done poorly before and don't 

really try, or 

R ' b. because you haven't had the time to give them 

all the help they need? 

10. When your students seem to learn something easily* is it 
usually 

a. because they were already Interested in it, or 

R+ b. because you have helped them organize the 

concepts? 



n^nfvnt , H C ? e, J tS if \ y T c,ass f0f 9 el something that you 
explained before, is it usually y 

a. because most students forget new concepts 

quickly, or 

n- b. f^*^ d'dn't get Ihorn actively involved in 

12 ' s7u h d°o n nKit d " hafd 10 CJel " ,GSSOn aC, ° ' s 10 P a ' lic ^' 

R* a. because you haven't insisted on their learning 

earlier lessons, or 

b. because they are just slow in understanding and 

learning/ 

13. Suppose you present a now idua to your students and 
most of them remember it. Is it likely to bo 

R *- a - because* you reviewed and re-explained the dif- 
ficult parts, or 

b. because they wore interested in it even before 

you explained it? 

14. When your students do poorly on a lest, is it 

a. because they didn't really expect to do well or 

«• . ..b. because you didn't insist they picpiiro adequately? 

1 5. When parents commend you on your work as a teacher 
is it usually 

Rl ' ---a- because you have made a special effort with 

their child, or 

b. because their child is generally a good student? 

16 bo* Ch ,d d00Sn 1 tJo wcH in y0ur c,au; « wou,d prouamy 

_..a. hncaur.e he did not work very hard, or 
R " b. because you didn't provide the proper motiva- 
tion for him? 

1 7. Suppose you don't have as much success as usual with a 
particular class. Would this happen 

R- a. because you didn't plan as carelully as usual, or 

. b. because these studonts just had less ability 
than others? 

10. If one of your students says, "Ya know, you're a pretty 

good teacher," is it probably 
R+ . ..... a. because you make learning interesting for that 

student, or 

b. becauso students generally try to get on a tea- 
cher's good side? 

19. Suppose you find that many studonts are eager to be in 
your class. Do you think this would happen 

a « because most students feel you have a nice oer- 

sonality, or 

FH -.b. because you encourage most of your students to 
ieam well? 

20. Suppose you are trying to help a student solve a particu- 
lar problem but she is having great difficulty with it. Would 
that happen 

R * a. because you may not be explaining it her level 

or 

b. because sho is not used to being helped by 
adults? 

2 1 . When you luui it easy to get a lesson acro-js to a class, is it 
Rt a. bocauso you could get most students to partici- 
pate in the lesson, or 

b. because the lesson was an easy one to teach? 

22. When a student in your class remembers something you 
talked about weeks before, is it usually 
a. because some students have that potential to 

remember things well, or 

R K b. hecauso you made the point interesting for that 

student? 

23. If you are working with a student who can't remember a 
concept and he suddenly gets it, is that likely to happen 

Rr . a. because you have him regular feedback on each 

learning step, or 

Continued. 
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b. because he usually works on something until ho 

Oets It? 

24. When you are havlno a hard time getting your studonts 
Interested In a lesson, Is It usually 

R- a - because you didn't have the time to plan the pro- 

sentstlon well, or 

b. because your students are genorally hard to 

motivate? 

25. If one of your students seys, -You're a rotten toachorl M Is 
It probably 

beceuse many of your students hovo looming 

problems, or 

R * b - beceuse you haven't been able to give that stu- 
dent enough Individual attention? 

26. When your students seem Interested In your lessons 
right from the beginning, Is It 

a. because the topic Is one which studonts gen- 
erally find Interesting, or 
FH b. because you were able to get most of the stu- 
dents Involved? 

27. If you were to discover most of the students In your class 



doing vory woll. would it probably be 

a. because Iholr paronls woro supporting tho 

school s efforts, or 

R+. b. because you had boon able to motivate them to 

work hard? 

28. Whon your studonts soem to have difficulty loarnino 
something, is it usually 

a. bocauso you aro not wiling to roally work at it, or 

b - because you woron't able to make it interesting 

for thorn? 

29. If a parent is critical of you as a toacher, Is it likely to be 
rv a. bocause you havo difficulty gettinQ that parent's 

child to do tho work you requiro, or 

b. bocauso that parent's child is developmental^ 

not ready to do well In your class? 

30. On Ihoso days when you aro doprossed about teaching 
Is it 

a. bocauso loarnlng Is a difficult activity for many of 

your studonts, or 
R- b. becauso you Just weren't able to motivate stu- 
dents to work as hard as they should? 



taken from: Guskey T. E. (1981). Measure of the responsibility teachers assume for 
academic successes and failures in the classroom. Journal of Teacher 
Education . 32 (3), 44-51. 
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PARAGRAPH COMPLETION METHOD 



MSU Student i 
tote 



On the following pages, you will he asked to 
give your ideas about several topics. Try to writ? at 
least three sentences on each topic. 7 



vn „r. T ^! re are J no ri g ht or wrong answers, so "ive 
your own ideas and opinions about each topic Jndic.to 

ShiEV 0 ? reall y. feel about °* ch toprc? P not the way 
others feel or the way you think you should fool. 7 



You will have about 3 minutes 
for each page. 



Please wait for the signal to go 
to a new page . 

taken from Hunt, D.E. , Butler, L.F., Noy, J.E., & Rosser, M.E. (1978) 
Assessing conceptual level by. the Paragraph Completi on Method. 
Toronto: The Ontario Institute for Studies in Education - : 
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1. What I think about rules 



v 

Try to write at least three sentences on this topic. 



WAIT FOR SIGNAL TO TURN PAGE 
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